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lished his facts; then he translated these facts into the language of molecules and atoms, basing this part of his teaching on the hypothesis of Avogadro.
The Chemical XocMifs Journal for 1S(>9 (22, 32X) contained a memoir by Williamson "On the Atomic Theory." Williamson's main objects were to prove the impossibility of expressing the facts of composition, consistently and lucidly, by a system founded only on determinations of equivalent or combining weights, apart from the atomic theory; and to show that the notion of groups of indivisible particles reacting as wholes arose from the examination and comparison of chemical changes, and every fact which made the existence of such atomic groups, or molecules, more probable strengthened the theory of atoms. Williamson endeavoured to determine the relative* weights of molecules by the laborious and inconclusive method of classifying reactions and arranging compounds under certain types; he was content to use the hypothesis of Avogadro only as a help, and to confine its application to "perfect vapours,1' remarking that there were discrepancies between the molecular weights determined by chemical methods and those suggested by the use* of the Avogadrean rule.
Cannizzaro, in IS5S, had advanced far beyond the point reached by Williamson in 1S09.
The discussion which followed the reading of Williamson's memoir (see (\ ti. Journal, 22, 433) degenerated into talk about the finite or infinite divisibility of matter, a subject which Williamson had set aside as not within the scope of his memoir. Although the discussion took place nine years after Canniswaro's pamphlet came into the hands of chemists, no one showed any grasp of the molecular and atomic theory; with the exception of of the advice given by Brodie, to study the laws of gaseous combination, no hint was given that the essential thing to do was to determine the relative, weights of molecules, and from the applications of the1, results to chemical reactions to construct a method for finding the relative weights of atoms.
I have mentioned (p. 132) that both Laurent and Oerhardt adopted, as the molecular weights of elements and compounds, the weights of those quantities which occupied, in the gaseous